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THIS WEEK: 
The ‘Heures de Savoie’... ... .. 129 
Sir Stephen Glynne’s Devon Churches ... 131 
Vice-Chancellors of Madras University .. 154 


OTES AND QUERIES 1s published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, includ- 


ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two | 


cloth binding 


cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, | 


U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be | 


sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


(HE death of the King of the Belgians— 
killed, when climbing alone, by a fall 
from the Corneille, a difficult rocky pinnacle 
near Namur—is one of those events which 
seem to make a sudden pause in the rush 


of the world. The Great War threw up few | 


individual figures in 
portunity and high character and capacity 


whom terrible op- | 


()UR readers should not miss Pamphlet 

No. 86 published last December by the 
Oxford University Press for the English 
Association—‘ The Old English Newspaper,’ 
by Mrs. Herbert Richardson (2s. net). Mrs. 
Richardson seems to think that true appre- 
ciation of the Newspaper is of very recent 
date, indeed. Remembering, for one in- 
stance, Trollope’s banter of The Thunderer, 
which implies a fundamental recognition of 
its importance ; for another, the old and wide- 
spread admiration of the leading articles of 
The Times; we should say that the news- 
paper did not in the twentieth century re- 
quire exactly what could be called rehabilita- 
tion. Still, there is no doubt that it stands 
in higher consideration now than ever before, 
and it is interesting to note the three causes 
to which our author attributes the enhance- 
ment: first, historical study, exemplified 
most conspicuously in the work, well-known 
to our readers, of Mr. J. G. Muppirman; 
secondly, the effect on the public mind of 


_the temporary loss of the Newspaper in the 


met so fortunately that to everyone’s sense | 


they appeared as heroes. Of those few, King 
Albert was chief. But there is much to re- 
call besides the memorable summer of 1914 
and the long struggle that followed it. The 
King could ae in peace as well as in war ; 
he was a great administrator; his outlook 
and his methods of dealing with people had 
that peculiar differentiating royal quality 
in hope of which many peoples still prefer 
monarchy to republic. The days of Rois 
Soleil doubtless are over; the successful kings 
of our time seem rather to illustrate, and 
pleasantly extend, the meaning of the old 
writer who has told us that Nemo secure 
apparet, nisi qui libenter latet. King Albert 
loved to be incognito; where he could, he 
lived and moved about as a private gentle- 
man. Yet clearly his not prizing royalty as 
a personal possession made it in him the 
more effective, kept complete and unimpaired 
that disinterestedness 
long last, will be realised to be the true justi- 
fication of kingship. 

‘Kings never drown!’ William Rufus is 
said to have cried, when they tried to pre- 


storm. Indeed, the ‘‘ sad stories of the deaths 
of kings ’’ include few that are the direct re 
sult of pure accident. Perhaps we should 
have to go back to Barbarossa—but how he 
died remains mysterious, though they seem 
to have found his body in the Salef—for a 
parallel of a kind, though so widely different 
Was every other circumstance. 


which, perhaps, at | 


General Strike of 1926; and thirdly, biblio- 
graphical work, for which the Press Club 
has acquired an immense fund of material 
in the Sell collection, and to which Mr. 
Stanley Morison’s great book has given sound 
foundation and form. 

The many-sided and, on the whole, con- 
tinuous, progress of the Newspaper, is skil- 
fully sketched, alongside of the increase, and 
the sometimes droll manifestations of public 
interest in it. Nor is the struggling, under- 
paid journalist of older days forgotten, his 
courage above all being praised. Journalists 
now-a-days, better paid and highly regarded, 
can yet well claim in that respect to be his 
worthy descendants. 

Speaking of certain ‘‘ gossipy and enter- 
taining and informative papers’’ which, 
about the nineties of the seventeenth century, 
were an entirely new departure in journal- 
ism, Mrs. Richardson tells us that Dunton’s 
Athenian Mercury was “‘an early Notes and 
Queries,’ and goes on to tell of the ‘‘ rare and 
scurrilous Ladies’ Mercury of 1693, the first 
women’s newspaper,”’ which likewise was of 


: | the Notes and Queries type, ‘‘ but devoted to 
vent him from crossing the Channel in a | . ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


troubled with 


‘Love and the Affections.’’’ A facsimile of 
the imprint of this enables us to read : 


ALE Queftions relating to Love &c. are ftill 
defired to be fent in to the Latine-Coffee- 
Houfe in Ave Mary-Lane, to the Ladies Society 
there, and we promife they fhall be weekly 
anfwered with all the Zeal and Softnefs becom- 
ing the Sex. We likewife defire we may not be 
other Queftions relating to 


| 

| 
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Learning, Religion, &e. We refolving (as we 
faid before) not to infringe on the Athenians. 


IY the Revue Bénédictine, Tome xlv. No. 4, 
M. Ph. Schmitz sets out the text of an 
unpublished letter which there seems little 
doubt is rightly assigned to St. Bernard ot 
Clairvaux. It is to be found in the State 
Library at Berlin (Lat. fol. 118), being a 
copy made-in France in the sixteenth century 
of a manuscript of the twelfth century; the 
original is apparently lost. St. Bernard 
writes to a Bishop of Angers, in all prob- 
ability to Ulger, bishop from 1125 to 1149, 
with whom he was on cordially friendly 
terms. He begs for kindness and compassion 
towards a man who has committed some 
heinous offence against another (‘‘ curandum 
vobis maxime, Domine Episcope, ne videatur 
homini paenetenti intercludi via salutis . . 
Vestrae autem sollicitudini anima illa com- 
missa est ’’). Those who know the ‘ Epis- 


tolae’ will perceive in this letter the same | 


style, turns of phrase and ardour of tone. 
WE have lately received Part i. of Vol. vii. 


of the New Series of ‘the Transactions | 


of the London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society. The Honorary Editor, Major 
Norman G. Brett-James, gives us Part ii. 
of his study of ‘ Some Extents and Surveys 
of Hendon.’ It discusses the second Sur- 
vey of the Manor and the events interven- 
ing between it, made in 1574-76, and the first 
survey in 1321, when the Abbot and Convent 
of Westminster were in possession. Of this 
intervening history the Black Death and 
the Peasants’ Revolt are the events, im- 
mediately touching Hendon, of the greatest 
importance and they are here usefully 
discussed. The records in Westminster Abbey 
relating to the Manor seem to shew that the 
strictures passed upon monastic farming of 
the end of ‘the fifteenth century would not 
apply to its owners. At the Dissolution 
Hendon fell to the newly made bishopric of 
Westminster, and when this was abolished 
fell to the Crown. It was regranted by Ed- 
ward VI to Sir William Herbert. Major 
Brett-James follows up this article with the 
Survey of 1574, fully annotated and illus- 
trated by two maps; followed in its turn by 
transcripts of Hendon Farm Accounts from 
the Westminster Abbey Muniments. Sir 
Montagu Sharpe (the President of the Soci- 
ety) contributes a short but valuable paper on 
Middlesex Parishes and their Antiquity 


to which are appended, lists of Middlesex 
Manors and Vills respectively mentioned or 
not mentioned in Saxon Charters, with an- 
other giving names of vills subsequently 
merged in adjoining places. We come next 
to Ruislip, whose history — chiefly as the 
traces yet upon the ground reveal it — is 
worked out by Mr. Hugh Braun from pre. 
historic times onward. Mr. C. A. Brad- 
ford’s ‘ William Doddington’ and an instal- 
ment of the Rev. R. Kirk’s account of Lon. 
don 1689-90’ (a MS. volume transcribed 
by Dr. Donald Maclean and annotated by 
Major Brett-James) take us for a space to 
more modern times, whence with Mr. D. ¢. 
Denoon and Mr. Trelawny Roberts we re- 
turn to the Middle Ages—in the Extent of 
Edgware made in 1277. 

It will be seen that this is a volume of 
| excellent Transactions. 


ME Slavonic Review for last January pub- 

lishes thirty-one ‘ New Poems in Prose 
—i.e., ‘‘ literary remains ’’—by Ivan Tw- 
_genev, translated from the Russian by Mr. 
George L. Patrick and Mr. George R. Noyes. 
| Our readers may like to have one or two of 
| them—chosen not as better but as shorter 
than the others. 


X. A Rote or Lire. 

Would you be calf? Keep in touch with men, 
but live alone; undertake nothing and regret 
nothing. 

Would you be happy? 


XX. THe Roap to Love. 

All feels may lead to love, to passion—all; 
hatred, pity, indifference, reverence, friend- 
ship, fear—even contempt. Yes, all feelings 

. with but one exception: gratitude. 
Gratitude is a debt; 
. » but love is not 


First learn to suffer. 


| every man pays his debts . 
money. 


XXIV. You wert... 
You wept over my grief, and I wept from 
| sympathy with your pity for me. : 
But yet you wept also over your own grief: 
only you beheld it in myself. 


QUR readers may be amused at the follow- 

ing extract from L’Intermédiaire for 
Feb. 15, which would seem to argue that 
cowslip wine is not known in France. And 
do they not eat water-cress ? 

Vin DE PRIMEVERES.—En relisant un volume 
de Dickens je vois que dans un pensionnat de 
jeunes filles certains gofters comportaient du 
vin de primeveres. Qu’était cette ambroisie? 
En connait-on la recette en France? 

Une autre gaterie dans ces lunchs est le cresson. 
Arp. D. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE ‘HEURES DE SAVOIE.’ 
Founp IN BERKSHIRE IN 1884. 


()WNEBS of copies of Mr. Yates-Thomp- 

son’s facsimile of the extant portion of 
the ‘Heures de Savoie’ may be glad to know 
something of its history before Dom. P. 
Blanchard discovered it in the library of the 


R.C. Bishop of Portsmouth, and ‘‘ thereby | 


made the world his debtor.”’ 

The learned world, deploring the great loss 
of MSS. at Turin in 1904, was in need of 
consolation. Count Durrieu’s article: ‘ Les 
MSS. peintures de la Bibliothéque incendiée 
de Turin’ (Revue Archéologique T. iii, 
1904) is more than a sigh; it is a sob. 

Of some of these MSS. copies would exist 
elsewhere ; but as to a unique volume, like the 
‘Heures de Savoie,’ it seems strange that 
photographs had not been taken of every 
page; especially as the rest of the book had 
apparently perished, nothing having been 
heard of it for over four hundred years, when 
it surprisingly turned up at Portsmouth. 
Mr. Yates-Thompson, at any rate, lost no 
time about making sure that it should sur- 
vive in facsimile. But no one dared to guess 
where it had been hiding for so long. It had 
been found in England, certainly, but it 
might have been picked up abroad. As a 
matter of fact, it would seem to have been in 


and pasted into one of her commonplace 
books, now preserved in the Public Central 
Library, Reading; which, happening to be 
shown among books on county history to the 
writer, makes it possible to ‘ signal’’ as the 
French say, another chapter in the romantic 
story of this MS. 


Dr. Virtue’s opening remarks referred to 
the sale of Woolhampton House, in 1832, by 
the Earl of Fingal, who had inherited it with 
other Wollascott property, from his mother 
Henrietta Maria Wollascott, whose family 
had been there since the reign of Henry VIII. 
He went on to say :—‘ This property was sub- 
sequently sold to Lord Falmouth, but for the 
sake of the Roman Catholics of the neighbour- 


| hood, Lord Fingal gave, at a nominal rent, to 


‘the bishop of that time [the R.C. 


England all the time; and twenty-five years | 


before Dom. Blanchard found it, it had been 


discovered, rescued, purchased, and placed in | 
his library, but not recognised, by Dr. Virtue, | 


first R.C. Bishop of Portsmouth. 

This was in 1884, and on Oct. 25, 1893, he 
gave an account of his find at a meeting of 
the Berkshire Archeological and Architec- 
tural Society in the Abbey Gateway, Reading. 
The title of this lecture—‘Some Ancient Books 
and MSS. discovered at Woolhampton Col- 
lege, Berks ’—would not have attracted the 
attention of Continental scholars, even if it 
had been published in the Journal of the 
society, which it was not. The title, even, 
only appears in a list of lectures for tho 
session 1892-93; and the whole story would 
have been lost had it not been reported in the 
local newspaper, the Reading Mercury and 
Oxford Gazette, for Oct. 28, 1893; and had 
this report not been cut out by Mrs. Climen- 
son, author of the ‘ History of Shiplake,’ 


bishop of 
Southwark] a thousand years’ lease of a small 
house, called Woolhampton Lodge retaining 
the ownership on account of his title in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. To this place 
was carted over a considerable number of 


| books, which until eight years ago remained 


unnoticed and uncared for. More than once 
on occasion of my official visits to St. Mary’s 
College, which had been erected there, I had 
observed a large pile of books, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, on a landing to which several 
times I had to pass on my way to my bed- 
room. I had asked several times whether 
there were any books of interest among them 
and was always assured there was nothing but 
rubbish. In 1884 I took in hand the rebuild- 
ing of the College and this necessitated the re- 
moval of the pile of books. The first result of 
this was the discovery of a Sarum Psalter 
which I exhibit. This set me thinking, and 
not many days after, I made my way to Wool- 
hampton on a voyage of discovery. During 
the first half-hour of my search, I found two 
12th century MSS. which I have the honour to 
exhibit. On my next visit I found the 15th 
century MS. also on the table. Besides these, 
I gathered a harvest of books that had belonged 
to the Perkins of Ufton Court, amongst them 
two of the school books of the heroine of the 
‘Rape of the Lock,’ inscribed with her auto- 
graph. There were also books with the book- 
plates of Mr. Wollascott and Lord Fingal. In 
the Cartulary [of Reading Abbey found in 
Shinfield Manor House in a chimney chamber 
in 1792] is a list of the books kept at Reading 
Abbey, and two, at least, of the MSS. I exhibit 
are two MSS. easily identified. The one which 
retains the original 12th century binding, is 
described in the catalogue as 


“Liber Roberti Abbatis de Benedicionis 
Patriarcharum in uno volumine in quo etiam 
continentur Augustinus de Origine Animae, 
Expositio canonis (Venerabilis Hilberti) 
Cenomonensis Episcopi, postea Turonensis 
Archipiscopi; Sermo dé Sacramentis Neophy- 
torum et Tractatis de Ordinatione Cleri- 
corum et de Indumentia Sacerdotalibus et 
Pontificalibus.” 


The Anathema is inscribed on the fly-leaf but 
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is somewhat mutilated. When entire it would 
have been as follows :—‘‘ Ex. Bib. S. Mariae de 
Rading quem qui celaveret vel fraudem de eo 
feceret anathema sit.” The small piece of 
early printing attached to the inside of the 
cover | found folded up as a marker. It ap- 


pears to be the patent of admission to a con- | 


fraternity, perhaps connected with the Abbey. 
On the back of it was written what appears 
to be a tradesman’s bill. The next 12th cen- 
tury MS. is identified as the first volume of 
“*Moraliae Gregorii in duobus_ voluminibus ” 
of the catalogue. The third MS. being incom- 


plete at the beginning, is less easy to identify. | 
It has on the margin of some of the leaves a | 


few sketches exhibiting considerable skill and 
freedom of hand. Most interesting of all is the 


beautiful illuminated Prayer Book of the later | 


13th or early 14th century. When I purchased 


this MS. some four years ago, I had little idea | 
of the historical interest it possesses. On, 
showing it to some of my friends, Mr. Everard | 


Green pointed out the arms of Burgundy in 
one of the illuminations. On careful examina- 
tion I found that the arms of Burgundy alone 


occurred four times, once in a diaper altern- 


ately with the lilies of France, and most strik- 
ingly of all in a shield on the 12th leaf, where 
the arms of France and Burgundy are shown 
demidiated. Now the only person in history 


who could have owned this emblazonment, was | 
the daughter and heir of Count Otto V. of Bur- | 


gundy, who in 1295 married Philip, 2nd son of 
Philip IV.. called “ Bold.” Thus the MS. must 
have been the Prayer Book of that lady who is 
represented in an attitude of supplication in 
twenty-four of the miniatures. Before pro- 


ceeding to describe the contents of the MS. [| 


will notice its defects. It has been cruelly cut 
down by some barbarous binder who has ruth- 
lessly shaved away portions of the beautiful 
illuminated borders. After the 12th leaf one 
or more seem to be wanted as the psalm 
“ Laudate, Pueri ” breaks off abruptly. The 
miniature of St. Agatha has been almost en- 
tirely obliterated. With the exception of the 


incomplete vespers ot St. Michael and the Holy | 
Angels, the book consists almost entirely of | 


suffrages, i.e. of antiphons and prayers in hon- 
our of the saints, or in supplications for vari- 
ous persons or classes. 


Dr. Virtue then recounted the subjects of 
fifty of the miniatures (not reported) ending 
with 

the prayer of St. Peter Martyr and the five 
joys of Our Lady conclude the book. The 
binding is worthy of observation. It was 
merely laid between the cover. For safety 
it has been re-bound by Mr. Zachensdorf [sic]. 


There was, of course, no expert present, to 
say that a list of those very miniatures and 
many more, had been made five hundred 
years before; to point out the arms of Savoy 
—Gules a cross argent—in one or two of the 
capital letters; the portrait of Charles V of 
France in one of the miniatures; and to 
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/explain that the book had been originally 
_made for St. Louis’ granddaughter, Blanche 
of Burgundy, Countess of Savoy (d. 1348) and 
that Charles V. had added many pages to it 
of which the greater number were, at that 
moment, among the treasures of the library of 
Turin and engaging the attention of savants 
a list of them having been made in 1885 by 
the eminent scholar M. Léopold Delisle. ft 
was obvious that the work belonged to two 
periods not very far apart, the style of the 
_miniatures and vine-spray borders being the 
/same; but the pages attributed already to 
Charles V. and a few of the earlier ones, 
being strewn with exquisite little paintings o 
flowers, birds, insects and goblins, with here 
an archer and there a trumpeter—people who 
_thought grotesques appropriate in a4 
cathedral, deeming the frolic of the fields, a 
new found joy as a subject for artists, 
| appropriate in a prayer-book. 
Dr. Virtue’s story throws unexpected light 
| on the history of the book. Since Charles VI. 
| of France is known to have had it divided, 
the probability is that he gave the part made 
for a lady to his daughter Katherine, the 
bride of his beloved son-in-law, Henry V, 
who, though he meant to usurp his throne, 
was about the only person who was kind to 
/him. That the book should have found its 
| way to Reading Abbey is not wonderful, con- 
sidering that Henry I’s descendants never 
forgot that they were founder’s kin and 
treated it as their town-house from Windsor; 
where a book might easily get left behind or 
be deposited for safety. It was also natural 
that it should fall into the hands of recusant 
families like the Perkins and Wollascotts. 
| But ignorance and indifference probably 
saved it, despite fifty years of neglect ona 
| landing; for if it had been discovered sooner 
_ and some attempt had been made to put the 
| two portions together, the whole might pos 
| sibly have been involved in the disaster. 
| Jeanne of Burgundy (d. 1361) supposed by 
| some authorities to have brought the ‘ Heures 
| de Savoie’ with her to Paris, and described 
as niece and heiress of Blanche of Savoy, was 
| actually her great-niece (Anderson’s ‘ Royal 
| Genealogies,’ table ccelviii), her father Duke 
Philip and her brother Duke Philip de 
_Rouvre, both having a prior claim to the 
' Countess’s possessions. Her will, dated 1360, 
leaves money and clothes to her household, 
everything else to her brother; but does not 
mention books. (‘ Hist. Gen. et. Part. de 
Bourgogne,’ t. ii.) Expert opinion now is 
that the volume was not purchased at her 
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death by the Dauphin, afterwards Charles V, 
it having already passed into the keeping of 
the royal house of France when her mother, 
Jeanne of Auvergne and Boulogne, widow of 
the late Duke of Burgundy, guardian of their 
young children and regent of the duchy, 
married King John of France. _ This is the 
more probable because Countess Blanche died 
at Dijon, where her property would pass 
without difficulty back to her own family and 
so come into the hands of the Duke’s widow. 
True, the Queen died in Burgundy (Sept. 29, 
1360); but it does not follow that she had 
taken the heirloom prayer-book there with 
her: and it really matters little whether her 
daughter or her son owned it for a few short 
months, since Charles V. and Charles VI. 
owned it for sixty years at least. 

It is to be hoped Reading may soon possess 
a facsimile of the book Berkshire housed so 
long. There are copies in many public 
libraries which readers would like to see. 


Meta WItiIAMs. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See clxv. passim; ante pp. 24, 63, 93). 


TownsTaLt. St. Clement. 26 March 1845. | 


The mother Church of Dartmouth is of 
awkward cruciform plan, the nave having a 
North aisle only, and the Tower at the West 
end. The material is partly a reddish stone, 
in several portions stuccoed. There are some 
M.Pd features and some later. There is a 
large South porch, within which is ‘a pointed 
doorway in granite, having arch mouldings 
and shafts and a hood with head corbels, ap- 
parently M pd. The Tower is rather coarse 
and has much of the provincial character, it 
is embattled, with four small pinnacles which 
seem to be modern, and divided by one string 
course. The east and west belfry windows 
are double lancets; the North and South 
single, the latter encroached on by an octag- 
onal embattled turret. The west window is 
3d pd pointed, of four lights and below it 
is a plain door. The other openings of the 
Tower are merely plain slits. The cruciform 
plan is clumsily developed as usual in Devon, 
there being no central tower. The Transepts 
are rather long, the Nave has a Northern 
arcade which seems of transition from Ist 
to M. pointed and much resembles that at 
Stoke Fleming. There are three pointed 


arches and the piers are of octagonal form, 


but almost forced into a square by four large 
shafts set on the alternate sides and having 
moulded capitals carried all round. There 
is no arch to the North Transept, that to 
the Southern is pointed but very rude. The 
Transept roofs are separate from the nave 
and all coved. There are 3d pd windows 
of three lights at the Transept ends. On 
the South side an ugly one of four lights 
without foliation. On the North of the 
Nave a three light one of the sort noticed 
at Marlborough and elsewhere. In _ the 
Chancel are some square headed late ones, 
others have been mutilated. There is on the 
South of the altar a cinquefoiled piscina 
with a shelf. The east window is closed by 
a modern reredos. The altar is rather a fine 
carved one of cinquecento work, with animal 
figures on the legs. The Tower arch is very 
plain and open to the Nave. There is also 
a Chancel arch. The Font has a_ plain 
octagonal bowl. Some of the gables have 
ugly graduated work. On the North of the 
Chancel is a vestry and small stair turret. 
[Gould, pp. 163-4; Stabb, ii., pp. 169-171]. 


St. Peter. Oct. 20, 1865. 


A poor small Church much modernized, 
having only Nave and Chancel with north 
porch and a mean little tower or turret 
perched upon the West End, having a slated 
roof and narrow opening, but no architec- 
tural character. The material is the rough 
slaty stone of the country. The Chancel 
looks as if rebuilt and has a triplet at the 
East end. Some other windows are debased 
with obtuse heads under a label. 

The Font has a plain octagon. 
no Chancel arch, the seats are open. 

The Porch is rude and may be old. 

[Gould, p. 193]. 


TRUSHAM. 31st March 1845. 


A small Church covered with glaring 
whitewash in an upland village not very 
easy of access. It consists of a Nave with 
North aisle, Chancel without aisle, a West- 
ern Tower. The latter is low and embattled 
without buttresses, the belfry windows each 
of two simple lights surmounted by a label. 
On the west side a window of _ two 
obtuse-headed lights and a plain west 
door. There are four bells. There is a South 
porch with stone seats. The Nave had three 
rather flat pointed arches, the piers clust- 
ered of four shafts with alternate hollow 
mouldings and general capitals, the bases 
are square. There is no Chancel arch. The 
roofs coved and ribbed, that of the Chancel 
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painted. 
three lights but some of two. There is rather 
a nice rood screen of five divisions each con- 
taining three-light tracery and the spandrels 
enriched with quatrefoils containing foliage. 
Above the screen are the Royal Arms. The 
Chancel has a three-light east window, the 
south window square headed and a Priests’ 
door on the same side. The North east and 
South east windowsills are prolonged as for 
seats. The altar and rails very mean. 


There are some plain open benches in ‘the | 
The Font is | 


Nave, but pews predominate. 
Norman of Gylindrical form, diminishing 
downwards, surrounded by two bands and 
set on a square base with chamferred angles. 
On the North side of the Chancel are some 
kneeling monumental features in wood, three 
men and four women, at a desk on which is 
a book inscribed with the 128 psalm, com- 
memorating John Stooks and Mary his wife. 
1697. 
[Gould, p. 293; Stabb, ii., pp. 171-2]. 


UFFEULME. St. Mary. 19 Feby. 1870. 


A large Church of which the whole ex- | 


terior has been in great measure lately re- 
built. 
two South Aisles (of which one is an addi- 


tion to the original plan), a Chancel with | 


North and South Chapels, a South porch 
and a Western Tower with good stone spire. 

The North arcade of the Nave seems to 
be E.E. and has 3 pointed arches with circu- 
lar columns having moulded capitals; the 
South arcade is of Perpendicular character 
with 4 tall arches and piers of the usual 
make, i.e. :—having 4 shafts with cavettos in 
the intervals and octagonal capitals with 
bands of foliage. 

The New aisle is divided by an arcade of 
Tudor-shaped arches. 
dows, which may be original, are Perpen- 
dicular, of 3 lights, the new windows are 
also of Perpendr. character. The rood-loft 
screen remains and has been extended across 
the 8. aisle; it is a very good specimen with 
arched compartments containing tracery and 
bands of vine-leaves, &c. 

The rood steps remain on the N. side. 

The Nave is all newly fitted up. 

The Chancel has a new roof with ribs and 
bosses, and opens into each aisle by one 
arch. 

There is no Chancel arch. In the North 
Chapel are some monuments of the 17th cen- 
tury, rather sumptuous in character. One 
has busts of a man and woman with some 
fine lace and a child bearing a scull. There 


The windows are 3d pd chiefly of | 


It consists of a Nave with North and | 


The Northern win- | 


is a piscina on the S. with pointed arch 
/and circular basin. The roof of the South 
| aisle is flat and panneled, that of the new 
aisle, coved and ribbed. The old west gal- 
_lery remains with figures and _ shields and 
| semi-circular arches of the 17th century and 
contains a good organ. The Font is new, 
| The Tower and spire seem to be wholly new 
and a pretty good composition, the Tower 
| lofty and with 4 pinnacles at its base. 
| [|Gould, p. 294; Stabb, i., pp. 58-9]. 
(St. Peter). 
This is a very large Church with a Nave 
& Chancel with side aisles & Transepts, and 
a lofty west Tower, the whole built of 
| granite & the body as usual devoid of 
| Clerestory, and appearing very low in pro- 
| portion to the Tower. The latter is Per- 
| pendr., with a battlement and 4 small octag- 
/onal turrets & a W. Window of 4 lights. 
The aisles of the Nave have good battlements, 
| as has the North porch, which is of 2 stages 
'and has a corbel-table apparently early be- 
neath the parapet. Within the porch is a 
doorway having a hollow moulding contain- 
ing square flowers. There is a plain pointed 
door formed within a buttress on the south 
of the Chancel. The windows are mostly of 
4 lights, some have been mutilated, but some 
_contain good Perpendr. tracery. The in- 
terior is very spacious and neat, but much 
covered with whitewash. The Nave has six 
very rude and plain arches on each side, the 
piers equally plain without capitals and the 
| angles cut off, of what date these may be is 
| difficult to say. The Transepts do not ex- 
tend beyond the breadth of the aisles, and 
_ the arches, which open to them, are wide and 
_of Tudor form. The Chancel opens to each 
aisle by 2 Tudor arches with light piers, to 
which are attached 4 shafts, and at the East 
/end of the North aisle is a vestry having 
an oriel window. The East window of the 
Chancel is of 5 lights, of a transition char- 
acter from Decd. to Perpendr. The perspec- 
tive view down the Church is very fine, 
though the height is not sufficient and there 
is a contrast between the plainness of the 
Nave and the more ornamental character of 
the Chancel. The North Aisle of the Nave 
| has a flat wood ceiling panneled with inter- 
_secting ribs having very large bosses charged 
with curious sculpture, in which appears a4 
sow with young. Under the North Window 
is a stone seat. In the arches opening to 
| the Chancel aisles from the Transepts are 
fine wood screens with tracery and vine-leaf 
cornices, and the lower part enriched with 
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niches containing paintings of the Adoration 
of the Magi, the Annunciation, St. Sebas- 
tian and other subjects. The Altar is tolerably 
neat. The Pulpit is of stone upon a shaft 
which is hidden by a pew, the upper part 
of it has bands of vineleaves and other foli- 
age. The Font is a circular cup of marble 
upon a cylinder with a square base. 

[Gould, pp. 294-6; Stabb, i., pp. 140-1; 
‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., pp. 142-5]. 
Uptyme. SS. Peter & Paul. Jany 31 1864. 

This Church is more beautiful in its situ- 
ation than in its architecture, upon a beau- 
tiful sloping bank amidst pretty scenery 
diversified with wood & hill and the Church- 
yard is planted beautifully with evergreens. 
The Church has a Nave and Chancel wita 
N. aisle to both, West Tower & 8S. porch. 
A large part of the walls seems to be new 
or at least much renovated, with windows 
quite new, those on the N. of the Nave are 
poor and arranged in 2 tiers in order to light 
the gallery. The Nave has an arcade to the 


West End Martin, of Fenn Stanton, Co. 
Hunts., and Hellen Martyn, spinster, his 


daughter, and Edmond Alpresse, yeoman, of 


Fenn Stanton. Presumably Edward Martin 
resided at the west end of the village, and 
was so called to distinguish him from another 
of the name. I do not recall a similar in. 
stance in a legal document. 

Po De M: 


PRING, 1601: ‘THE MORTAL MOON.” 
—Discussion is being renewed just now 
over the date of Shakespeare’s Sonnet cvii, 
with its probable reference to Elizabeth as 


“the mortal moon.’’ Several suggestions have 


aisle of 3 pointed arches on octagonal pil- | 


lars with capitals, much mutilated by the | 


insertion of the gallery. The Tower arch is 
similar. There is no Chancel arch but one 
pointed arch opens from the Chancel to the 
N. aisle, within which is placed a wood 
screen. The Chancel has some good new 
Decd. windows; the Eastern of 3 lights has 
shafts to the rear arch and some fair new 
memorial stained glass. On the S. is a good 
2 light window. There is a_ pretentious 
Gothic reredos and wainscoting N. & S. of 
the Sacrarium. he Nave is badly pued and 
disfigured by N. and west galleries, in the 
latter is the Organ. The Font is modern. 
The Tower is low and poor Perpr., with em- 
battled parapet and small mean pinnacles, 
the buttresses are at the angles and there 1s 
a square turret at the N.E. rising above 
the parapet. The west window is of 3 lights, 
those of the belfry of 2 having some pierced 
stone-work of the sort which occurs in the 
S.W. but not so rich as in the fine Somer- 
setshire Towers. 
ture in the Eastern pier. 
[Gould, p. 296]. 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


(To be continued). 
ICKNAME IN AN XVIII. CENT. 
DEED.—In Mr. H. R. Moulton’s Cata- 
logue of Deeds, 1930, there is a reference to 
a marriage settlement dated 7 June, 1701, 
between Edward Martyn commonly called 


Lancaster 


There is an oblong aper- | 


| 


from time to time been put forward, but at 
present the debate centres round the Queen’s 
‘* climacteric ’’ year (1596) and her illness in 
1599. If the sonnet were not in a sequence 
by Shakespeare its language would not be 
inconsistent with the theory that the Queen 
was referred to throughout, but in any case 
lines 4-7 almost certainly do so 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endur’d, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assur’d, 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Obviously neither an illness nor peace with 
Spain is definitely implied. Nor was there 
any such peace in the last decade of the 
century. Shakespeare simply suggests that a 


| grave danger has been overcome, and the 


peace which resulted might well be at home 
rather than abroad. 

There is one date which can with fair 
probability be related to Shakespeare’s words. 
Tyler, in his edition of the Sonnets, briefly 
suggested the spring of 1601 (‘‘ this most 
balmy time’’) and there are indeed several 
indications that he may be right. The year 
opened with the abortive rising of Essex. The 
conspiracy had many ramifications, and 
there was for some while great apprehension 
in London. ‘‘ The tragedy of Essex,’’ says 
Dr. G. B. Harrison, ‘‘ had roused more 
excitement and emotion than any event since 
the defeat of the Armada, and Shakespear 
was stirred even more profoundly than most ° 
(‘ Shakespeare at Work,’ 1933). 

In June 1601 Cecil tells a correspondent oi 
the strange quiet and unwonted peace in 
Court circles. ‘‘ The tree into which so many 
branches were incorporated being now fallen, 
all men that loved him now repent their 
errors ’’ (Neale, ‘ Elizabeth,’ p. 379). 

Vincent Hussey, in a letter dated February 
‘“tumult ’’ had been ascribed by the almanac 
maker John Woodhouse to the influence 
of the same year, mentions that the late 
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an eclipse in 1600. The prognostication was 
called in. (Cal. S.P. Dom. celxxxviii, 94.) 

It is easy to paraphrase Shakespeare’s lines 
with a little ingenuity to fit one occasion or 
another, but surely the ingenuity may be re- 
duced to the minimum if we read them as 
written shortly after the above events and 
during the perhaps quite brief calm which 
succeeded the serious threat of civil war 
which had for a while been hanging over 
Elizabeth’s head. Grave incertainties ”’ 
had been set at rest, and the augurs had suf- 
fered for their daring. 

However brief the calm after the storm, the 
relief from a time of great tension must have 
been great. For there had been nothing, or 
hardly anything, in the leisurely conduct of 
the Spanish War or in the vicissitudes of the 
Irish campaign to compare with the issues at 
stake in 1601. I think that any anxieties 
which may have been felt in 1596 were re- 
flected in the scene between Salisbury and the 
Welsh captain in ‘ Richard II.’ What hap- 
pened in 1601 seems to have been faithfully 
recorded in Sonnet evii. 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


: PAIR?’ AS A GERMAN WORD. — In 
reading Lion Feuchtwanger’s ‘ Der 
Jiidische Krieg ’—the translation of which as 
* Josephus ’ has won considerable approval in 
England—I was interested to note that the 
writer uses our word “‘ fair’’ straightfor- 
wardly as a German word, thus (p. 28): 

Es wird ein harter Wettlauf sein, es wird 
nicht immer leicht sein, fair zu bleiben: aber 
er wird fair bleiben. Er wird dem andern jede 
Chance geben, die ihm zukommt. 

The adoption of the word seems the more 
complete in that its negative is also used: 

Schon seien viele Tausende durch die unfaire 
Kriegtiihrung der Juden jammerlich umge- 
kommen. 

Perhaps this is an introduction of Herr 
Feuchtwanger’s. It may, however, be said 
that there is no German word which is the 
precise equivalent of ‘‘ fair,’’ just as there 
is, perhaps, in English, no true equivalent 
covering all the uses of the German ‘‘ehrlich.’’ 


LL HALLOWS STAINING, LONDON.— 

I am indebted to Mr. C. J. Sharpe, of 

24, Manor Road, Sidcup, for the following: 

Allhallows Staining was demolished in 1870 

and incorporated in St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 

The graves and the Tower of the Church are 

left in the old spot and are in charge of the 
Clothworkers’ Company. 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


Readers’ Queries. 


ICK-CHANCELLORS OF MADRAS 

UNIVERSITY : PORTRAITS WANTED, 
—Will readers kindly inform the High Com- 
missioner for India, India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2, if photos of the following 
persons can be had anywhere? 

1. Sir Christopher Rawlinson, Kt., M.A., 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1850- 
1859. Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras, 
1857-58. 

2. Sir Colley Harman Scotland, Kt., 
Chief Justice, High Court, Madras, 1861-71. 
Vice-Chancellor, University of Madras, 
1862-71. 

5. James K. Kernan, M.A., Q.C., Judge, 
High Court, Madras, 1870-1889.  Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Madras, 1885-1889. 


W. McLean, 
University of Madras. Registrar. 
ERCY CRUIKSHANK AND PHOTO. 
LITHOGRAPHY.—Who was this man, 
and what is known about him, save that he 
was the son of Isaac Robert and, therefore, 
nephew of George Cruikshank? He is fre 
quently quoted by Blanchard Jerrold in his 
* Life of George Cruikshank,’ but the source 
of the quotations is never given. I possess 
a folding panorama’”’ publication of the 
kind frequently issued in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and which appear to have 
died out in 1881 with the last issue of 
Punch’s Pocket Book, which had been pub- 
lished with a ‘‘ folding frontispiece ’’ in this 
form, ever since 1845. It is entitled: 
‘““Guy Faux. A Squib manufactured by 
Horace Mayhew and Percy Cruikshank. 
(Pupils of Guy’s). Sold by Grant and Grif- 
fin, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Ford 
and George, Lithographers, 54, Hatton Gar- 
den.’’ It consists of twenty comic ‘‘ scenes ” 
from the life of a November Guy, and was 
folded into a small quarto in_ illustrated 
boards. 
It was originally printed from three copper 
plates, which were given to me by Charles 


Welsh, the last surviving representative of 
the firm which started as 


John Newbery 
(1713-1767, originator and publisher of books 
for children, and publisher of Goldsmith’s 
and Johnson’s works), and expired as 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden and Welsh, in 
the ‘nineties. (Charles Welsh died in America 
in 1914). The folding plates and the covers 
were coloured by hand. My copy has a note 
inside the cover ‘‘ about 1850.” 
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An interesting point is raised by the last 
line on the cover: ‘‘ Ford and George, Litho- 


graphers.”’ Photo-lithography, by which 
process my copy would appear (from the 
line on the cover) to have been made, 


was first made practical 
and others in 1852, and was made com- 
mercially successful by Poitevin in Paris in 
1862, and Toovey, in Brussels in 1863. I 
possess prints from the copper plates, which 
were made for me before [ had the plates 
cut up, mounted in panels, and made into 
a tobacco and cigar box, in 1896. Does any 


yeader of ‘N. and Q.’ possess an edition (or | 
editions) made (a) from the copper plates, | 


or (b) from the lithographic stones? 


And, to return to my starting point, what | 


is known of Percy Cruikshank, who closely 
copied his famous uncle’s style of caricature, 
and what other etched or lithographed illus- 
trations of his are extant—if any ? 

Epwarp Heron-ALLeEN. 


NDEXES OF ORDINATIONS. —T have, 
for the President of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, indexed all the ordinations now 
in the Registry of the Bishop of London from 
1550 to 1840, except for the period 1751-75, 
which, however, is available for the present 
in chronological order only. 
Although this may be of some little in- 


terest to a few of your readers, why 1 men- | 


tion it, is that I wish to know whether there 
are any other dioceses which have their 
ordinations indexed, and I 
‘N. and Q.’ is the right place to enquire. 
Is there not some society especially inter- 
ested in the Clergy of the Hstablishment ? 
If so, could I hear from them with a view 
to getting expert information? Recently i 
was asked to find one of ‘the ordinations (I 
forget which) of the great George Herbert, 


but, apart from finding that his name was | 


not in the London Registry, 1 could do 
nothing. 


R. M. GLencross. 


HEDGE-MOLLY.” — What is meant by 
this word? Is it the name of a bird ? 


R. J. 


ARMs WANTED.—I should be grateful if 
any of your readers could tell me what 
were the arms of the Herring family of Lang- 
stone, Brentor, Devon. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. — Principal 
of King’s’ College, Aberdeen, in 1569. 
He was ejected from office on account of his 


by Barreswill | 


feel sure that | 


| adherence to popery. Who were his parents, 


| and who was his wife and what issue had he? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 

| PERTHUIS 1N GREAT BRITAIN. — I 
should ‘be glad to know whether there 1s 
'a family of our name anywhere in Great 
| Britain. We have a tradition to the effect 
| that a branch which had established itself 
_there received Louis Alexandre César de 
| Perthuis as a cousin, and offered him hos- 
pitality when, in 1792, he crossed the Chan 
nel with Lafayette. 

I am desirous of re-discovering this branch 
and of obtaining information concerning its 
descent, its arms, and its links with Perthuis 

in France. Where was it seated? Can its 
| pedigree be supplied ? 
L’ ABBE DE PERTHUIS DE LAILLEVAULL. 
| Colméry, Niévre, France. 


| ST: PHILIP’S CHAPEL, LOWER 
REGENT STREET.—This church was 
| pulled down in 1903. Were the memorial 
inscriptions in the chapel copied before the 
demolition? if so, where can they be found ? 
I wish to trace a General (or Colonel) Wolfe, 
who held an appointment in India, and was 
returning to England when the ship in which 
_he was sailing was lost with all hands. A 
memorial tablet to him was placed in St. 
Philip’s chapel. 
J. R. F. 


IR JOHN CROSBY’S FIRST WIFE. — 

Wanted, the surname of Sir John 
| Crosby’s first wife, Agnes, who died in 1466 
and was buried in his altar-tomb in the 
‘chapel of the Holy Ghost, St. Helen’s 
Priory, Bishopsgate. Her family arms, 
which I have failed to identify, are repre- 
| sented in one of the windows: Azure, a fess 
cotised argent. 


‘HE REV. JOHN RICKETTS, OF ALL 
| + SAINTS’, WORCESTER. — I want to 
_ find out the pedigree of the Rev. John Rick- 
_etts and, if possible, what happened to him 
| after he was turned out of this living of Ali 
Saints’, Worcester, in 1647, and where he is 
_buried. John Ricketts took his B.A. degree 
_at Cambridge (Jesus College) in 1625, and 
| Was appointed Rector of All Saints’ in 1633. 
| In 1647 he was turned out by the Parliament- 
ary Committee. I have been asked to fur- 
nish a short history of this rather interest- 
ing man, by a gentleman at Yale, U.S.A., 
who is producing a Latin play written by 
Ricketts while he was at Cambridge. 
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Ricketts seems to be a family name of the 
Tempests, and several of them seem to have 
been buried at Swindon. 

John Ricketts entirely disappears from 
our sight in 1647, although up till then he 
figures in our registers as a man of great 
interest. If one could find a portrait of him, 
it would be delightful. 

W. R. Bucuanan-DUNLOP. 
Rector. 
All Saints’, Worcester. 
ILLIAM PENLEY, 
This actor, who was appearing at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, in 1811, m. 
(before 1795) Frances Mary Anne 
Their son, Lt.-Col. George Frederick Pen- 
ley, of the Bombay Army, was educated at 
the King’s School, Sherborne, and received 
his cadetship on the recommendation of the 
Queen in 1811. Was the comedian in any 
way related to William Sydney Penley ? 
What was the maiden name of his wife? 
Was she also on the stage? Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated. 


py JEST, OR IN EARNEST ?—The follow- 

ing is a tale from ‘ Archie Armstrong’s 
Banquet of Jests’: 

Two Gentlemen meeting, the one jostled the 
other from the Wall, and had almost made him 
te measure his length in the channell: who by 
much adoe recovering himselfe came up close 
to him, and asked him whether he were in 
jest, or in earnest? He told him plainely, that 
what hee did was in earnest. And I am glad, 
replies the other, that you told me so: for 
protest, I love no such jesting: by which 
words he put off the quarell. 

Other versions of the tale wanted. 


2B. 


EASUREMENTS BY MILE AND GAL- 
LON.—I have often been astonished at 
the smallness of the units employed for 
measurements by the million. Thus, during 
the late drought, the Ravensthorpe reservoir 
was said to hold 244,000,000 gallons. <A 


measure of, say, 200 gallons, would have re- | 


duced the figure to something sizeable. Again, 
we keep the mile — itself not the greatest 
measure of length—for astronomical measure- 
ments, which drives up the required figures 
to heights unimaginable. What, for astro- 
nomy, should hinder taking, say, the earth’s 


diameter as the unit of measurement for dis- | 


tances? It would have at least the advant- 
age of being the same for all times and 
countries. 

H. F. 
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HE PLANET VENUS AND THE 
N.N.W. — Could any of your readers 
enlighten me on a matter of astrology: js 
the north-north-west part of the sky ruled 
by, or especially associated with, the planet 
Venus? 
I have in mind the line of 
Parlement of Foules 
As wisly as I saw thee [planet Venus] north. 
north-west, 
| A. JOWETT, 
ORACE SHORTT.—In the review of the 
Supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.’—at ante p. 
54—Horace Shortt, the inventor of ‘‘ blimp,” 
is mentioned as ‘‘ that genius for apposite 
nomenclature.’’ should like to know’some- 
| thing about him, and to have other examples 
of his apposite naming of things. 


Chaucer s 


Ssh. 
YOMPENSATION-WATER.—In The Times 


of Jan. 2—during the drought—it was 
said that Lord Trevor had waived his right 
to compensation-water from streams feeding 
the reservoir which supplies villages near 
Oswestry. How is compensation-water regu- 
lated, and when and where were the govern. 
ing regulations introduced ? 


[NDIAN MUSIC.—Can anyone learned in 
India tell me whether music in India is 
a secret craft, and, if it is so, give any in- 
formation about the reasons for this? 


INES ON ‘“ HOUGHTON”: SOURCE 

WANTED.—Can any one say where I may 

find the lines on the pronunciation of the title 
Houghton, commencing :— 


“The Alphabet rejoiced to hear 
That Monckton Milnes was made a peer.” 


Joun T. STEELE. 


LINY ON AFRICA: LATIN WANTED. — 

Will some reader supply the original 
Latin saying of Pliny (“ Historia Naturalis”) 
which means that something new is always 
coming out of Africa. LT 


[Pliny ‘ Hist. Nat.’ viii. 16 (17) ‘“ Vulgare 
Graeciae dictum, Semper Africam aliquid novi 
afferre.” Cf. det_— héper 
(Arist. ‘ Hist. Animalium ’ 8, 28, 7;) See King’s 
Classical Quotations ’]. 


OURCE WANTED. — Can any of your 
readers quote the source of the following 
statement, alleged to have been written_or 
spoken by the late Earl Balfour (A. J. Bal- 
four)? “ There is no God, but, raat is a family 
secret.” 
Geo. McCcttoca. 
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Replies. 
THE North Briton AND THE 
JOURNEYMEN PRINTERS. 


(clxi. 165, 211, 268). 


REGRET that I omitted to reply to 

the query at the second reference from 
R.S.B., who quoted Timperley as referring 
to Henry Sabine, but appears not to have 
noticed that at the same page — 710 — 
Timperley gives the names of the fourteen 
journeymen printers arrested in 1763. They 
were: —James Lindsey, George Morgan, Wil- 
liam Gibson, Francis Story, John Christie, 
Benjamin Bard, John Stroke, Robert 
McLaren, Henry Sabine (later conductor of 
the Chester Courant), Whitefield Harvey, 
Michael Curry, George Saville Carey, Wil- 
liam Huckell and David Ross. 

These, Timperley adds, 
action against Nathan Carrington and R. 
Blackmore, King’s Messengers, for false im- 
prisonment ; when William Huckell on 6 July 
at Guildhall before Lord Chief Justice Pratt, 
obtained £300 damages, and on the following 
day James Lindsey obtained £200 with full 
costs of suit. By agreement on both sides 
this verdict determined all the actions for the 
same offence, which were twelve. The whole 
of the damages amounted to £2,900 and ex- 
penses. Huckell accepted £175 and the re- 
mainder £120 each and they all agreed to 
pay their own costs. (I quote from the 1839 
Edition). 

Closely associated cases will be found re- 
ported in Vol. xix. of Howell’s ‘ State Trials * 
(1813). 

The answer to the further question of 
R.S.B. — for whom were these journeymen 
working ?— is that they were employed by 
different printers, had nothing to do with 
printing the North Briton, but had been 
wildly arrested on a general warrant on sus- 
picion only. The verdicts and damages they 
obtained proved their innocence and fully 
demonstrated the injustice of general war- 
rants which were here reduced to an absurd- 
ity. 


It may be noted that the Michael Curry | 
mentioned was later employed by Wilkes on | 


the private press at his house in Great George 
Street, and he it was who was bribed by the 
wretched Kidgell (‘‘ chaplain to that Babe 
of Grace the Earl of March ’’) or some other 


Se a | Madras, 8 Feb., 1766, Maria Rheta de La 
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equally shady agent to steal the proof of that 
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portion of the ‘ Essay on Woman ’ which had 
then been set up, upon which the fatuous 
prosecution of Wilkes for ‘‘ printing and 
publishing ’’ an obscene libel was founded. 
The alleged printing and _ publishing” 
thus never went beyond a part only of a proof 
in galley sheet, and that done at a private 
press in a private house; enough, however, 
for corrupt politicians (smarting under the 
previous invective of Wilkes and Churchill in 
the North Briton) who thirsted for his ruin 
by foul means when fair were lacking. To 
such pettiness we owe the freedom of the press 
to-day, the abolition of the indefensible 
general warrant, and, to no small extent, the 
loss of the American Colonies in the later 
manifestations of the autocratic lunacy of 
the third George. 


RwHopon. 
A* DERSON OF RESTALRIG, LONG 
HERMISTON AND DRESSALRIG, 


MIDCALDER (clxvi. 100).—James Ander- 
son, Physician-General, Madras, m. at 


Mabonay (or de Lamabonay). His dau., 
Ann, m., 17 July, 1801, Charles Wallace 
Young, who was buried at Palamcottah 2 
Nov., 1809, aged 44. (M.I.). The latter, a 
Scot, after starting life as an Ensign in the 
Bombay Army, on 21 Nov., 1782, shortly 
afterwards resigned his commission to become 
a ‘‘free merchant’? in the Madras Presi- 
dency. His M.I. records that, ‘‘ His manly 
generous and feeling mind fell a prey to 
melancholy occasioned by the very indifferent 
prospect of success in an agricultural specu- 
lation commenced in this province.’’ (See J. 
J. Cotton’s ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs or 
Monuments in Madras.’ 

His son, Lt.-Col. Charles Wallace Young, 
C.B., of the Madras Army, was bur. in St. 
Mary’s cemetery at Madras 14 Nov., 1869, 
aged 68. (M.I.). A short notice of this officer 
will be found in Boase. He is described in 
the official records as a son of Charles Wal- 
lace Young, of Scotland and of India, by 
a native of Holland, then resident at 
Malacca. From this it would appear that 
Ann Anderson was not his mother. As 
Boase cites ‘Who’s Who’ (1870), probably 
‘Who Was Who’ may answer the question. 


FODEN (clxvi. 30). — Is the Rev. —— 
Foden, of Easton, Northampton, who 


died 4 June, 1758 (vide Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 1758, p. 292) any connection ? 


J. W. F. 
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(clxvi. 96).—In the list of officers, given 
under the above heading, are the names of 
four members of the Joiners’ Company of 
London. The following information about 
them may be worth recording. } 

First Regiment. 

Capt. John Furnish. Master 1765; Court 

of Assistants 1764 till 1787. 
Second Regiment. 

Capt. John Abbott. Livery 1765; elected 
Renter Warden 1787/8, but fined; lived in 
Kings Head Court, Shoe Lane. 

Fourth Regiment. 

Major Edward Stone. Livery 1756; 
Master 1794; Court of Assistants 1790 till 
1802; lived in Fetter Lane. 

Capt. John Bailey. Livery 1768/9. In 
1781/2 he is called Capt. John Bailey. In 
1788 he is referred to as Lieut.-Col. He lived 
in Foster Lane. 

Water H. PHILLIPs. 

Dulwich. : 


VAUGHAN -(clxvi. 98).—No Eng. 

lish woman has ever enjoyed such a popu- 
larity as a danseuse as Kate Vaughan. At 
the Gaiety Theatre she shared for many years 
the honours of the house with Nelly Farren. 
She brought to perfection the decorous fash- 


ion of dancing in long skirts, which super- | 


seded the style of pirouetting in undress. 
She had been a dancing pupil of the famous 
Mrs. Conquest. She remained at the Gaiety 
until 1883. At Christmas that year she was 
the Cinderella of Drury Lane pantomime. 
In May, 1884, she played the name part in 


‘Lolla Rookh,’ burlesque extravaganza, at | 


the Novelty Theatre. Later she became an 
actress in old comedies, and toured for a long 
time with a repertory of such plays as ‘ The 
Country Girl,’ ‘ The School for Scandal,’ and 
“She Stoops to Conquer.’ Subsequently 
came ‘Masks and Faces,’ ‘ The Little Vis- 
count,’ ‘Love and Honour,’ and ‘ The Dan- 
cing Girl.’ 

She took the Opéra Comique in 1887, and 
played in the same class of plays with which 
she had been so successful in the country. 
There were long intervals of illness. One 
of her then few appearances in London was 
in 1894, in an extravaganza with Edward 
Perry, entitled ‘ King Kodak,’ which was 
not successful. 

In 1902 she went to South Africa, where 
she hoped to renew health and fortune, but 
she found life very hard towards the close. 
She died at Johannesburg on Feb. 21, 1903, 
at the age of fifty-one. 
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| She married, in 1884, Colonel the Hon, 


Frederick Arthur Wellesley, 
| Was divorced in 1897. 
T. W. A. Linearp, 


RESENT-DAY SUPERSTITION — IN 
THE HEBRIDES (clxvi. 96). — Quite 
recently an old Highlander told me a parallel 
story, but the cock was black. The bird was 
buried under the patient’s bed in the earth 
floor of the cottage; the epilepsy was cured. 
But many years later, a better house was 
built on the same site, the remains of the bird 
destroyed, and the epilepsy recurred with 
fatal results. 

Drinking water poured through a raven’s 
bill (again a black bird) was, and I believe 
still is, a recognised cure in certain cases, 

The locale of the black cock story was the 
Scottish mainland near Skye. Many such 
| superstitions still survive, but it is not easy 
| to get information about them, as the people 
| are very sensitive to ridicule. 


by whom she 


ALLORA. 
YRAFTON PORTRAIT OF SHAKES. 
PEARE? (clxvi. 43, 84). — As already 
stated, grave doubt exists upon the Shakes- 
| pearean association of this portrait, and that 
| doubt is confirmed by further discovery. 
So far, no one appears to have observed 
| the very strong resemblance between the 
_“* Grafton’’ face and that of the ill-fated 
| Sir Thomas Overbury, 1581-1613, poisoned 
|in the Tower. If I am correct in assuming 
| the Grafton portrait to be really Overbury, 
it seems to represent him in the early twen- 
| ties, while anofher original painting (artist 
unknown) pictures him in the later twenties. 
This latter portrait is in the collection of 
Viscount Dillon, at Dytchley, Oxfordshire. 
An excellent reproduction of the Dillon por. 
trait, in photogravure, occurs at p. 228 in 
T. F. Henderson’s ‘ James I and VI...’ 
1904, 4to. 
By curious hap, the Overbury family in 
the seventeenth century were neighbours ot 
our national poet. The wife of Sir Thomas 
Overbury (d. 1684), nephew of the poisoned 
Sir Thomas, lies buried in the chancel of 
St. Mary’s, at Whitchurch, four miles from 
Stratford-on-Avon, while Dytchley Park 1s 
about 22 miles off, half-way to Oxford, on 
the main road. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


GIR WALTER RALEGH’S LIBRARY 

(8S. i., viii. 109; clxvi. 102).—My old 
friend, the late Gordon Duff (Librarian of 
the Rylands Library 1893-1900) once showed 
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me, in his private collection, a volume (title 
forgotten) from Ralegh’s library. On the 
side, in blind relief, was stamped the coat- 
of-arms reproduced in the late Dr. Brush- 
field’s ‘Ralegh Bibliography.’ Gordon 
Duff’s library was sold 16-17 Mar., 1925, 
realising over £8,000. 

The initials ‘‘ R.G.’’ attached to ‘‘ Good 
speed to Virginia . . . 1609,’’ also conceal 
the author, or authors, of the following 
pamphlets : 

“G— (R.). Letter concerning the com- 
mitment of the Duke of Norfolk to the Tower 
London XIII Oct. 1571.’’ 8vo., eight 


leaves. 

(R.). Relation . . . of the Eng- 
lish Plantation . .. at Plimoth in New Eng- 
land... London: Iohn Bellamie. . . 1622.” 


4to., forty-two leaves. Copy sold 2 June, 
1913, for £350. 

“G— (R.). Virginia’s cure, or an 
advisive narrative concerning Virginia. . . 
London: W. Godbid for Henry Brome 1662.”’ 
4to., eighteen leaves. A copy from the lib- 
rary of Lord Ashburton sold 14 Nov., 1900, 
to Sabin, for £76. 

Ralegh wrote two entirely different hand- 
writings, while there are eight variations in 
the spelling of his surname. These will be 
found illustrated at pp. 248-249 of J. P. 
Collier’s ‘ Catalogue of the Library at Bridge- 
water House...” 4to. 

In ‘the foregoing 1662 title occurs the rare 
word ‘‘ advisive.’’ Only one instance (Her- 
rick, 1648) is quoted of its use in the 
‘N.E.D.’ This note now supplies a second. 


JAGGARD. 


ING WILLIAM’S MEDAL (clxv. 101). -- 
In an old family letter dated 1808, an 
ancestor of mine gave some account of his 
family. He says that his maternal grand- 
mother ‘“‘ was about 4 or 5 years of age at 
the Revolution,’ i.e., in 1688. 

My Mother has heard her [mother] say that 
she could remember that soon after that happy 
event her Father came home from Prison 
where he had been confined on account of his 
Religion and that he brought home some small 
pieces of Money and gave them to his Family 
to keep in memory of that Event which gave 
him his Liberty,—these were probably Medals 
struck on that occasion. 

M. H. Dopps. 


EMORY AND OLD AGE (elxv. 133, 411, 
449; clxvi. 12, 48, 103).—I must con- 
gratulate Mr, A. H. Cooper-PRICHARD on 
the renewal of his youth by diet. Such treat- 
ment is well known to remove premature 
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senescence, by removing the cause, which 1s 
often wrong feeding. It is evident from his 
accounts, that at no time has his brain been 
badly supplied with blood, and as he has 
found his remedy, it would be foolish to 
alter his habit. But one swallow does not 
make a summer, and there are plenty of 
cases where a highly nitrogenous diet is just 
as necessary as a vegetable one is for him. 
One has to remember that man has eaten 
meat for at least six thousand years, and 
probably much longer, as the bones found 
in deep caves prove. As to the causes of 
longevity with good memory, these are as 
numerous as the cases which show them. It 
would take, sir, the whole of your issues for 
a good many years to sift out and state them. 
I still am of opinion that a good memory 
is chiefly due to heredity, and, with Mr. 
Cooper-PRicHaRD, that it can be vastly im- 
proved by early practice continued on as the 
years pass. 
F. Witt1am Cock. 


i UTUAL AID AMONG ANIMALS (elxvi. 
98).—Your correspondent will be inter- 
ested to see the following quotation from a 


letter of Saint Francois de Sales to Madame 
de Chantal : 


. . . il avait fort neigé, et la cour estoit 
couverte d’un grand pied de neige. Jean vint 
au milieu et balia certaine petite place emmi 
la neige, et jetta la de la graine a manger pour 
les pigeons, qui vindrent tous ensemble en ce 
refectoire la, prendre leur refection avec une 
paix et respect admirable; et je m’amusay a les 
regarder. Vous ne scauries croire la grande 
edification que ces petitz animaux me donne- 
rent, car ilz ne dirent jamais un seul petit mot, 
et ceux qui eurent plus tost fait leur refection, 
s’envolerent la aupres pour attendre les 
autres. Et quand ilz eurent vuidé la moytié 
fa place, une quantité d’oysillons qui les re- 
gardoyent vindrent la autour d’eux; et tous 
les pigeons qui mangeoyent encor se retirerent 
en un coin, pour laisser la plus grand part de 
la place aux petitz oyseaux, qui vindrent aussi 
se mettre a table et manger, sans que jamais 
les pigeons les troublassent. J’admiray cette 
charité; car les pauvres pigeons avoyent si 
grand peur de fascher ces petitz oyseaux 
ausquelz ilz donnoyent l’aumosne, qu’ilz se 
tenoyent tous ramassés en un bout de la table. 
J’admiray la discretion de ces mendians, qui 
ne vindrent a l’aumosne que quand ilz virent 
que les pigeons estoyent sur la fin du repas et 
qu’il y avoit encor des restes a suffisance .. . 


From the Edition d’Annecy of the Saint’s 
Writings, vol. xvi., p. 313. 
Otro F. Basier. 


EMPEST OF HOLMSIDE, CO. DUR- 
HAM (clxvi. 97).—The pedigree of this 
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family of Tempest, at one time or another 
connected with North-West Durham, presents 
a bewildering maze. There were numerous 
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persons named Robert Tempest, and it is not | 


easy to identify the branch to which the 
one of the query belonged; but from what 
may be gleaned from the will, it may have 
been to the Stella branch, who were strong 
Roman Catholics. 

In the quotation from the will ** my cozen 
Shelley, my Lady Hodgson’s waiting-woman, ” 
Shelley appears to be a mistake. It should 
be, I think, Stelley, a form of Stella much 
in vogue at that date. 

In the will of William Blaxton of Gibside 
(Feb. 5, 1607) Sir Nicholas Tempest of 
Stelley is described by the testator as ‘‘ my 
Brother,’ i.e., brother-in-law. William 
Blaxton (Blakiston) married Joane, daugh- 
ter of Robert Lambton, and Sir Nicholas 
Tempest had married Joane’s sister Isabel. 

A William Tempest, son of Robert Tem- 
pest of Thornell (Thornley) in the parish of 
Ryton, married Margaret Heley at Jarrow, 
4 May, 1585. 

The will of George Heley (nuncupative), 
5 Mar., 1588. mentions his sisters Margaret 
and Elizabeth Tempest, to whom he would 
not ‘“‘give so much as a token.” 
the reason for this a religious one, the Tem- 
pests being recusants? It is to be noted that 
administration of the estate of Sir Robert 
Hodgson of Hebburn was granted to Susan, 
his widow, 10 May, 1649, when she was the 
wife of Edward Coulston. Both Sir Robert 
and his wife were noted recusants, as was 
also Edward Coulston. 

The will of William Sotheran of Newcastle, 
date 5 Jan., 1581, mentions his wife’s daugh- 


Was | 
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Hebburn. The wife of Nicholas Hedley was 
a daughter of Richard Hodgson, and the 
aunt of Sir Robert Hodgson of Hebburn. 
The will of Richard Hodgson, dated 
1 Mar., 1582, mentions Thomas Tempest’s 
wife without giving her name. This points 
to some relationship with the Tempests. 
Many Tempests were named Nicholas, and 
their connections are difficult to make out. 
The Medealfe’s (Metcalfe) are not easy to 
trace from information contained in the 
query, although they may be looked for in 
the family of that mame whose seat was 
Nappa Hall, Wensleydale. There was a 
branch of the family seated at Swine. 
thwaite, near Witton, in whose pedigree there 
are several Georges. There was still another 
branch seated at Bear Park, near Aysgarth, 
one of whom, Lancelot Metcalfe, was impli- 
cated in the Rising of the North, and sen- 
tenced to death; ultimately he received a 
pardon and regained possession of his lands. 
There is no such place as Carrow in the 
vicinity of Tanfield, and certainly no chureh 
of that name. The reference must be to 
Jarrow, where several of the Hodgsons are 
buried, Hebburn, their chief seat, being 
situated in the old parish of Jarrow. 


H. Askew. 


RAREE - SHOW: ‘“PINNY - SHOW ” 

(clxv. 423, 465; clxvi. 34).—In York- 
shire and Durham it was customary, when 
I was a boy, for children to make up what 
was known as a “‘ pinny-show.’’ This was 
a kind of peep-show consisting of coloured 


| pictures and other curiosities in a wooden 
_ box, in the side of which was a hole to peep 


ter, Elizabeth Cooke, who was apparently a | 


daughter by a prior marriage. The Sotheran 
family were in possession at that time of an 
estate at Tanfield Leigh in the chapelry of 
Tanfield, and a Robert Cooke possessed a 
tenement at Lintz Green called Lofthouse. 
A William Cooke held lands in Lintz and 
Nether Lintz which had been the property 


of Nicholas Hedley, who, it would appear, | 


had been granted a pardon for acquiring a 
messuage called Lintz Green or Over Lintz., 
of Ralph Bowtflower of Apperley (15 Aug., 
37 Eliz.). 

Nicholas Hedley of Lintz was one of the 
supervisors of the will of John Sotheran, 
proved at Durham 11 June, 1582. He en- 
tailed his estate, failing his own issue, on 
several branches of the Hodgson family, and 
thereby Lintz became the property of Rich- 
ard Hodgson, brother to Robert Hodgson of 


through. The charge for a peep was gener- 
ally a pin, sometimes two. One was usu- 
ally accosted by the owner with: ‘‘a pin 
to see a pinny-show.”’ 

In some places the show consisted of a 
series of pictures pasted on glass and cov- 
ered with a paper flap, which was opened 
on the payment of a pin. The proper words 
accompanying it were: 

A pin-a-sight a sat-a-sight, 
A pin to look in. 
As stated at the third reference, the ex- 


hibit was occasionally composed of flowers 


or their petals arranged to form various 


| designs. 


H. ASKEW. 


WINSKELL (WINSKILL, WYNSKELL) 

FAMILY (celxv. 405; clxvi. 14, 50).— 
In the reply at the last reference occurs an 
error in ‘the spelling of the name of the 
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Cumberland village. It should be Lang- 
wathby, and not Langworthy.”” Winskill 
and Langwathby are only a short distance 
apart, which points to the former being the 
place of origin of the Winskell family. 

H. Askew. 


QesTAMEN TARY FRAUDS: STRANGE 
WILLS IN FICTION (elxv. 389, 427; 
elxvi. 12, 87).—There exists a somewhat im- 
proper, but extremely amusing French story, 
entitled ‘ Le Cas de Mlle Suzanne.’ It was 
published towards the end of the last century 
in ‘Les Nouvelles Amoureuses’ of Charles 
Aubert, and may have inspired Rider 
Haggard’s ‘Mr. Meeson’s Will.’ It was 
adequately illustrated. 
Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


NCIENT PARCHMENT (elxvi. 101).— 
In Rome in the first century B.c. and the 


first and second centuries A.D., there is evi- | 


dence for the use of parchment (or vellum), 
but only for note-books and for rough drafts 
or inferior copies of literary works. 


of wax-tablets. The rise of the codex (or 
large sheets) would probably take place dur- 
ing the third century. 

The Codex Sinaiticus is written on fine 
parchment made from the skin of some large 
animal (Tischendorf suggests an antelope), 
which varies considerably in thickness. 


A. M. CoLEMAN. 


[JNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
AND PERIODICALS (ante 1801) (clxv. 
445 ; clxvi. 83, 86, 99, 116, 124).—New Copper 
Plate Magazine. Does this mean ‘‘ The Cop- 
per-plate Magazine,’’ 5 vols., London, 1792- 
1802? It follows a magazine with the same 
title (London, 1777-78). 

News out of Hell. ‘ These ‘‘ News ”’ items 
are not periodicals, cf. Lowndes’ ‘ Biblio 
graphers’ Manual,’ ii., p. 1668. 

J. ARDAGH. 


STAPLETON (STAPYLTON) OF THE 
LEEWARD ISLANDS (clxvi. 98). — 
Although they are not printed, the querist 
will be interested in the sixteenth-century 
pedigrees of the Stapleton family. (Sloane 
MSS. 1301, f. 279, and 1429, f. 101 b). 


J. ARDAGH. 
BERCROMBY (clxvi. 67, 105).—The fol- 


| is from ‘The History of Sign- 
boards.’ Larwood and Hotten ; 1866 edition, 


ip. 88 
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Among the generals of a later period are... 
and Sir Ralph Abercrombie. At a tavern of 
this last denomination in Lombard Street, some 
thirty-five or forty years ago, the “ House of 
Lords’ Club” used to meet, not composed, as 
might be expected from the name, of members 
of the peerage, but simply of the good citizens 
of the head: each dubbed with a 


title. A. L. Cox. 


ANKIN: MARTINEAU (clxvi. 9, 89). - 
The following entries from my MS. col- 
lection of Newcastle Family Records, may 
interest and help our old literary friend and 
fellow-contributor to ‘ N. and Q.’ and others : 
1. Robert Rankin, merchant in Newcastle, 
had a £50 Bank of England note stolen out 
of the Post Office, Newcastle, by Robert 
Knowles, the North Shields postman, in 
October, 1775, for which offence Shields was 


These | 
note-books would be shaped on the analogy | 


executed on the Town Moor, Newcastle, 21 
Aug., 1776. 

| 2. John Rankin, shopkeeper in Dean 
| Street, Newcastle, had his shop destroyed by 
fire—25 Jan., 1798. 

3. Mrs. Ann Rankin was living at The 
Forth, Newcastle, in 1827 and 1828. 

4. James Rankin was an Excise Officer on 
Tyneside in 1828, and resided in Church 
Walk, Gateshead, in that year. 

A Mr., Mrs. or Miss Martineau, of the 
county of Kent (address at present unknown) 
was a correspondent of ours in 1905. They 
had a pedigree of the Martineau family show- 
ing connections with persons in the North of 
England. Unfortunately my correspondent 
died suddenly before he (or she) gave me a 
copy of the pedigree. J. W. Fawcert. 

Satley, Co. Durham. 


HRASE “OR I’M A ROMAN”? (clxvi. 

99).—It is probable the phrase used by 
Sam Weller, ‘“‘ Or I’m a Roman,” has no 
specific meaning as far as ‘‘ Roman ”’ is con. 
cerned. It is merely expressive of surprise 
and a challenge to any contradiction, and 
|in Suffolk it is used in this sense, though 
changed to ‘‘Or I’m a Dutchman.” 

H. M. Davipson. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES: BAT- 
TINA (clxv. 212, 376; clxvi. 34).—The 
Christian name ‘‘ Batina’’ occurs in 16 
Edward IV (1476), by reference, in a feoff- 
ment dated in 1507. The reference is to 
Batina, late the wife of Robert Gifford. See 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Report, App. p. 571, 
report on Hartland Parish Documents, where 
there is a translation into English from the 
| Latin original. M. 
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ERWICK-ON-TWEED AT WAR WITH 
RUSSIA (clxvi. 30, 87).—It is good to 
learn that Berwick is now formally at peace 
with Russia, but it would be interesting to 
learn exactly what steps were taken in the 
Foreign Office in 1914 to rectify the omission 


in the treaty after the Crimean War. Were | 


there any precedents to go by? 

By what measure exactly was Berwick-on- 
Tweed reduced to the position of an ordin- 
ary English town? And when? 


RESS SUITS (clxvi. 67).—Mr. H. Dennis 
Bradley has a reference to these in his 
historical review of the national costume in 


that amusing book, ‘The Eternal Mas- 
querade’ (Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1923). In 
chapter xxxviii., on ‘The Reign of the 


Dandies,’’ he has, naturally, not a little to 
say of Beau Brummell; and we have here his 
pronouncement to the effect that it was he 
who ‘introduced the black evening dress 
with white waistcoat.’’ This, apparently, 
was the genesis of the present dress suit. 
Coming to the eighties, Mr. Bradley refers 
to the evening suit of this period, which was 
the best garment worn—of which the type 


worn to-day is an improved adaptation —- | 


though the effect as a whole was often spoilt 
by an ugly low polo collar, which, he says, 
““ gave the men a hang-dog look.’’ 

In the Edwardian era, the reigning mon- 
arch exercised a stimulating effect on dress, 
and styles somewhat improved. He arrives at 
the present period, of which he remarks that 
only in the evening dress of the male is there 
any semblance of an _ affectation of style, 
when the imposed black and white of the 
men’s costume acts as a fine foil to the varie- 
gated colours of those of the women. 
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| MESOPOTAMIA ” 
| 
| 


DUNKLEY (clxvi. 67, 104). — This name 
will be found in a list of British Sur. 
|; names in ‘ British Family Names, Their 
| Origin and Meaning,’ by the Rev. Henry 
Barber (E. Stock, 1903), where it is said 
| to be derived from ‘* Dinkley,’’ a local name 
| of Lancashire origin, 

| 


ORGAN’S GRAVE (elxiv. 443; elxv. 13, 


| 429, 466; clxvi. 33, 49, 69, 122). — In 


| Jamaica, and, I suppose, in the other West 

India Islands, as well as in the American 
Plantations, in ‘the old times ’’ all people 
/of a planter’s family, with few exceptions, 
were buried on the estate; and the slaves, 
also, found their ‘‘long rest’’ beneath the 
selfsame soil. As a boy, I remember often 
coming across such form of solitary graves. 


‘7 OVE - LETTERS OF AN __ ENGLISH. 

WOMAN’? (clxvi. 67, 106).—This was gen- 
erally admitted to be the work of L. Housman. 
Barry Pain wrote a very humorous Parody of 
it, entitled ‘‘ Another Englishwoman’s Love. 
letters,” published in 1901. 


Epwarp 


| (VYUOTATION: “THAT BLESSED WORD 
(clxvi. 101).—In the 
dictionary references to this saying the old 
woman is said to have used it to her pastor, 
but his name is not given. “ The true Meso- 
potamia ring” was high-sounding and pleas- 
ing, but wholly past comprehension. ‘‘ Mesopo- 


| tamia ’”’ was also a slang name for Cubitopolis, 


| the Warwick and Eccleston-Square districts ot 


In design (he says) men’s evening coats are | 
silly and unsymmetrical, the mere legacy of a) 


Georgian artist’s nausea. The shape and cut 
are meaningless, the thin twin tails ironic. 


‘“it has a sharply pointed humour, with its | 


colour emblematic of purity of motive.”’ 
C. P. Hate. 


GURNAMES OF DEVONSHIRE AND 
CORNWALL (clxvi. 43, 86).—I notice 
that the name ‘“‘ Wonnacott”’ is in a list of 
British Surnames given by the Rev. Henry 
Barber in his book on ‘British Family Names, 
their Origin and Meaning’ (1903). 


His ex- | 


planation is that it is derived from ‘‘ One- | 


cote,’? a local name in Staffs. 


| Belgravia, so called from the name of the 
builders. (‘A Dictionary of Slang and Collo- 
quial English,’ Farmer and Henley, 1912). 


ALFRED WELBY. 


Hoyt’s ‘New Cyclopedia of Practical Quo- 
tations’ mentions that Garrick tells of the 
power of George Whitefield’s voice “‘ he could 


| make men either laugh or ery by pronouncing 


But the white waistcoat, he adds, is good; | the word Mesopotamia.” 


This is also said to 
have been related by Frances Jacox thus: “An 
old woman said she found great support in that 
comfortable word Mesopotamia.” 
H. Askew. 
opennymoor. 


UTHORS WANTED (elxvi. 102).—5. H. C.8. 
will find the quotation at p. 100 of T. H. 
Huxley’s ‘Elementary Physiology ’ (Macmil- 
lan, 1881). 
A. L. E. ACKERMANN. 


6. The poem is by Kipling. See  fly-leaf 
‘Barrack Room Ballads.’ ‘To W. Balestier. 
H. Leaee. 
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The Library. 


The Scottish National Dictionary. Vol. L., 
Pt, iii. Aye—Beef. Edited by William 
Grant. (Kdinburgh: Scottish National 
Dictionary Association). 

At clxiv. 125 we reviewed the first two 

parts of this new Scottish Dictionary, 
which is to record all the Scottish words 
known to be in use or to have been in use 
since c. 1700. This new Part (which consists 
of pp. 109-10 of A and pp. 1-78 of B), be- 
sides its obvious uses as a dictionary, will 


no less than the former ones, please alike the | 
lover of language as expression and the lover | 


of custom, folk-lore and folk-speech. The 
illustrations alone are a delight; and so are 
many of the connections between words and 
the imaginative aspect of their derivation. 
Take for one example, ‘‘ Baa, Ba ’’: the note 
at the end tells us that this comes from 
O.N. bodi (1) announcer, messenger; (2) a 


breaker (on hidden rocks), lit. that 
which bodes or indicates. This is cognate 
with Eng. bode, foretell, or bid (at an 


auction) and with O.E. bedian to announce ; 
and “ baa’’ is surf on a sunken rock, or the 
sunken rock itself, or a ridge of sand. 

The five columns dealing with ‘‘ back ’’ are 
full of amusing idioms. ‘‘ To be the back 
of an old (farmer, tradesman, etc.) ’’? means 
to retain something of an excellence or skill 
once possessed. ‘‘ To come up one’s back ”’ 
is To fit in with one’s inclination, also, to 
come into one’s mind to do (‘‘ He’ll no steer 


a fit till it comes up his ain back ’’); ‘‘ to | 


go up one’s back’’ is To be beyond one’s 
power. So a mole-catcher said ‘‘ Oh, I’ve 
just been up at the manse gairden takin’ a 
mole ’at gie’d up the minister’s back.’’ Of 
“with our backs to the wall,’’ Lord Haig’s 
famous phrase in April, 1918, the diction- 
ary says that it is ‘‘ more common in Sc. 
than Eng.,”” noting that the one modern 
quotation in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is from a Scot- 
tish author. Still, it seems old and fam- 
iliar to English ears. Among compounds of 
‘ Back,’’ there is ‘‘ Back-fire,”? said to have 
been in use—of failure, or falling away in 
condition—before the introduction of the in- 
ternal combustion engine. Back-fear,”’ 
An object of terror behind one, or the fear of 
It, is an expressive word. Bats in general 
are called “‘ Backies’? — and the word has 
been extended to name the winged reed of 
the sycamore from its resemblance to a bat. 
In English, we possess no such good word 
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to describe tiresome inquisitiveness as ‘‘Back- 
spiering.”’ Among the occasional figures of 
speech which are almost too elaborate to be 
‘“To cause the eyes 
to stand backwater in one’s head,’’ which 
means To reduce an antagonist to helpless- 
ness, and is a metaphor ‘‘ derived from the 
back flow of the water on a mill-wheel.’ 


| Under ‘‘ Bad,’’ it is said that the word is 


rare in Standard English in the sense of 
“unwell, sick.’”’ It may not often be found 
in books, but it seems to be in fairly ordin- 
ary use in conversation. The “ bad man ”’ 
is, of course, in child’s talk, the Devil; we 
here learn that the white campion is called 
in parts of Scotland, ‘‘ Bad man’s bonny 
floor.” ‘‘ Bad steps’? (quotation from 
Scott) is good for Awkward bits of road. 
Particularly interesting articles are ‘‘Bailie’ 
and ‘‘ Bairn.’’ Under the latter we noticed 
that the Orkney fishermen use ‘‘ bairn ’’ for 
the smaller of the two hills by which they 
take their directions at sea. ‘‘ Bairn’s 
piece ’’ means the Bread and cheese offered 
to those who visit or meet a baby after bap- 
tism. ‘‘ Bairn-time,’’ in its first sense, has 
nothing to do with time, and should be spelt 
‘“teme ’’—it means All the offspring of one 
mother. Under ‘‘ Baldie ’’—name of a type 
of fishing-boat—it is said that it ‘‘ came into 
| general use when the fame of Garibaldi was 
in everybody’s mouth.’ ‘‘ Bang’’ offers a 
number of expressive Scottish locutions, ex- 


tending a good deal further than ours, 
especially with senses of hurried or abrupt 
action. The owner of a_ freehold estate, 
| though he be but a simple commoner, ani, 
by authority, precluded from signing with 
surname alone, is called a ‘ Baron’’ — : 
Barony ’’ being an estate erected into a 
freehold by direct grant from the Crown. If 
everything that is larger than it should be 
is known as ‘‘ Barr’s cat,’’ this is a fairly 
modern bit of folk-speech derived from a 
‘““very large monster of a bawdrons |catj”’ 
which, about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was to be found in the farm of 


Barr in the parish of Pennigame. The 
| phrase is said to be still in use. ‘‘ Battala- 
| tion,’’ A struggle, appears to be a modern 
word. It is here derived rather solemnly 
from bataill and batalia, but we suspect 't 
| comes from ‘‘ battle ’’ quite simply, and is 
_is an example of those folk-words made by 
_ addition of -ation, which seem to spring up 
very easily in rustic or uneducated talk and 
| deserve perhaps more attention than the; 
have yet received. We all know “‘ Bead,” 
in its connection with prayers and with the 
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rosary ; it is not very easy to connect it with 
a glass of spirits, er strength of spirits. The 
Dictionary suggests the link is to be found, 
for the first, in a resemblance between bub- 
bles and beads, amd for the second, in the 
method of finding the specific gravity of the 
liquor by putting in numbered beads of 
various densities. 

Among curious words are ‘‘ Bachille,”’ a 
‘‘ small spot of arable ground ’’—where con- 


an unusually vivid sense for, and clear jgu 
sight into, the value of the work contributed) 
man by man which has given us our knows 
ledge of the coasts of the world. This way 
partly no doubt the result of a lively imagiml 
ative grasp of facts and characters, bug 
equally of wide personal experience and compl 
petence. At his death, at the age of sixiy™ 
he had been for eight years Hydrographer a 
Southampton, where important costigl 


tamination with French seems to have 
brought in some confusion ; ‘‘ Baivenjar,”’ A 
ragamufiin ; obselete—to be noted as possibly 
a survival from the Cymric Strathclyde 
kingdom; ‘‘ Bamullo,’’ ‘‘ to launch Bam- 
ullo,’’ a nurse’s expression, To change laugh- 
ing into crying, thought to be from the name 
of a little hairy ‘hobgoblin who was also, it 
would seem, a drudge; and ‘‘ Baombe,’’ Five, 
in the surviving numerals once employed by 
shepherds of Strathclyde, with its suggestion 
of Greek. ‘‘ Bayonet’’ is discussed under 
‘* Bagnet,’’ and other Scottish forms with 
g; and mention is made of the derivation 
suggested by the ‘ S.0.D.’ ; from O.Fr. bayon, 
Shaft of a cross-bow. The g remains unex- 
plained. An odd spelling may be observed in 
** Bajl,”’ as n. A clew of yarn; as v. To pelt 
with balls. The jl is said to indicate ‘“‘a 
slightly palatalized 1.’’ 

In that most valuable part of a  folk- 
vocabulary, names for things, or parts or 
aspects of things, which hardly have a name 
at all in standard speech, we noted here 
‘** Backagruf,’’ The face of peat at the bot- 
tom of a peat-bank; ‘ Ballion,’’ A super- 
numerary reaper who assists any that fall 
behind on their rig; ‘‘ Band-stone,’’ A stone 
going through on both sides of a wall, to 
give strength and solidity; ‘‘ Bachles,’’ The 
lumps of snow which collect on the shoes 
in walking over fresh snow (the word means 
in general Old shoe). 

We look forward with pleasure to the next 
instalment. 


Osituary: JOHN A. RUPERT-JONES 
We have learned with great regret the 


schemes for improving the harbour have beg 
_in process of development. He had come 
| this work from a long career of surveying fof 
the Admiralty at Aden, on the coasts of Novg 
Scotia, Newfoundland and Labrador, and alsg 
in the West Indies, besides a considerable 
amount of other service. Representing thug 
a branch of the activities of the British Nayg 
second to none in importance, but not perm 
haps adequately understood or appreciatel 
by the general public, he was fortunate if 
having so strong a turn for records that, if 
a busy life, he was able to contribute nope 
a little in the way of collection of materialj 
and expert biographical sketches towards @ 
treatment of naval history and the history 
of ships, somewhat on the lines approved iff 
the constructing of pedigrees or the making 
of bibliographies. He was, moreover, @ 
genial correspondent whose letters will 
missed. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppRoveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


| publication. 


Wsen sending a letter to be forwarded t@ 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand coma 
the envelope the number of the page Oy 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to af 
article which has already appeared, corree™ 


death of our correspondent COMMANDER 
Rupert-JONES, which occurred on Feb. 6, | 
suddenly, while he was at his office as Hydro- 
graphical Surveyor to the Southampton Har- 
bour Board. Our readers well know that he | 
was an erithusiast on the history of survey- | 
ing in the Navy, as well as on the building 
and the individual careers of ships. He had | 


pondents are requested to give within parem 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series, volume and p 

at which the contribution in question is to bem 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at 


their Offices, 


20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
in the Coenty of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2 ; 
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